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ABSTRACT 

Presented in the annual report for 1973 by the 
National Advisory Coamittee on Handicapped Children are a review of 
the adainistration and operation of federally sponsored educational 
prograas for handicapped children and adults, and recoaaendations for 
priorities and future programs. Noted is authorization of the 
advisory coaaittee by Public Law (P. L.) 89-750, and listed are 
comaittee Beabers. Reviewed in the introduction are the history of 
Federal efforts including a 10-fold appropriation increase in 10 
years to support education for the handicapped, and priority goals 
for education of all handicapped children by 1980.Hsted are 
priority recoaaendations such as clearly identifying and earaarking 
Federal assistance to States for education of the handicapped* A 
review of activities and prograas under the Education for the 
Handicapped Act (P.L. 91-230) focuses on highlights of fiscal year 
1973, professional preparation, and telecoaaunications. Activities of 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped are seen to include 
giving aid to State educntlon agencies, providing support for 10 
regional deaf/blind centera in the 0. S., stiaulating early childhood 
education centers, changing procedures to developaent of more 
professional preparation, supporting research and deaonstration 
projects on intervention, fostering aedia services and captioned 
filas, and supporting learning disabilities centers in 40 states. It 
is recoanended that new legislation include factors sucH as 
nondiscriainatory testing, and that attention be given to 
accountability, increased financing, and continuing probleas such as 
institutional refora (MC) 
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Honorable John R. Ottlna 

Acting U.S. Coiamisaioner of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dear Commissioner Ottlnat 

As required by the Education of the Handicapped Act, P. L. 91-230, the 
National Advisory ComnjLttee on Handicapped Children has been made re- 
sponsible for reviewing the administration and operation of the programs 
authorized by this act on behalf of handicapped children, youth, and 
adults. This report reflects the status of Federal programs In educa- 
tion for the handicapped and their relation to other public and private 
pvoixam for handicapped children. 

I should like to draw to your attention the concerns of parents, profes- 
sionals and society as they seek to establish the rights of handicapped 
chlldreti to an education* Federal court actions In Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. and elsewhere are mandating Immediate redress to handi- 
capped children who have been excluded from schools. 

On behalf of the National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 1 
am pleased to present this 1973 Annual Report. 



Sincerely ypurs. 




Robert M* N. Crosby ' 
Presiding Chairman 
National Advisory Committee 



on Handicapped Children 



THE NATIONAL ADVtSORY COMMITTEE 
ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



The National Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children was authorized under the 
provisions of Public Law 8^760, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend* 
ments of 1966i which added a new Title VI» 
Education of Handic^ipped Children, to Pub* 
11c Law 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Under title VL the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education was directed to 
establish within the Office of Education a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children. 

In the spring of 1970 Congress passed Public 
Lav/ 91-230 which, among its purposes, codifies 
major education legislation for the handicapped 
into the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
This new act continues to authorize the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on H^ dicapped 
Children. It stipulates that the Committee: 

. . . shall review the administration and 
operation of the programs authorized by this 
title and other provisions of law administered 
by the Commissioner with respect to handi- 



capped children, including their eifect in 
improving the educational attainment of such 
children» and make recommendations for the 
improvement of such administration and op« 
eration with respect to such children* Such 
recommendations shall take into considera- 
tion experience gained under this and other 
Federal programs for handicapped children 
and, to the extent appropriate, experience 
gained under other public and private pro- 
grams for handicapped children. The Ad- 
visory Committee shall from time to time 
make such recommendations as it may deem 
appropriate to the Commissioner and shall 
make an annual report of its findings and 
recommendations to the Commissioner not 
later than March SI of each year. The Com- 
missioner shall transmit each such report to 
the Secretary together with his comments 
and recommendations, and the Secretary shall 
transmit such report, comments, and recom- 
mendations to the Congress together with 
any comments or recommendations he may 
have with respect thereto. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The right of handicapped children to an 
equal education Is now being decided in the 
courts. The necessity for this court action has 
been brought about because the handicapped 
child has had a long and often painful struggle 
to obtain his place in the American classroom. 
Time and time again he has won his right to an 
education only to be pushed out by reorganiza- 
tions and new sweeps of priorities which econo- 
mlze and eliminate the earmarked support pro- 
grams which enable the handicapped child to 
achieve a basic education alongside his broth- 
ers and sisters. 

The fight to make education for the handi- 
capped child a priority has had some influence 
within the U.S. Office of Education since the 
1929 White House Conference on Children. The 
early yeartj of this struggle were devoted almost 
entirely to gathering of statistics and the pub- 
lication of issues within the field of special edu- 
cation as well as "putting out fires** at the 
State and local levels as needs of handicapped 
children became critical. The early works pro- 
vided a foundation for the expansion of pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

In the late 1950's the needs of handicapped 
children became a national concern. Parent 
organizations brought to the attention of Con- 
gress and the White House the failure of local 
education agencies, State education agencies, 
and private schools to meet the needs of these 
children. There were many reasons for this 
crisis: (1) Better medical care saved and pro- 
longed the lives of handicapped people, (2) 
families expected greater achievement on the 
part of the handicapped child to attain self- 
sufliciency> and (3) society accepted and opened 
, up wider opportunities for sheltered and com- 
K petitive employment of the handicapped, 
if ; The need to know more about these children 
fe and what they could and should learn became 



self evident. In 1957 Congress appropriated one 
million dollars for cooperative research, $676,* 
000 of which was earmarked for work in the 
education of retarded children. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Office of Education there 
continued to be specific designations for re- 
search with handicapp^ children for 2 
yeai^. The percentage designated for the re- 
tarded in 1967 was 61 and 54 in 1958. In 1963 
only 5 percent of the research appropriation 
was made available for the handicapped, 

Although handicapped children have been 
eligible to receive benefits from most legisla- 
tion 013 a permissive basis, they have seldom 
been able to convince State and local decision- 
makers of their rights to share in these Fed- 
eral programs, The Vocal lonal Education Act 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act are two examples of the failure of coverage 
for the handicapped. Statistics show that poor 
people are more likely to have a higher percent- 
age of their population handicapped, yet very 
few programs and projects under ESEA or 
Vocational Education were designed to include 
the handicapped. 

In 1958 Congress began to provide special 
legislation (P.L. 85-926) to prepare profes- 
sional personnel in education of the retarded. 
In the same year they created authority for 
Captioned Films for the Deaf (P.L. 85-905). 
Shortly thereafter a law was enacted (P.L. 
87-276) to train teachers of the deaf. By 1963 
it became obvious that this legislation should 
not be a piecemeal program of fractionated 
categorical enactment of lasvs. Public Law 88- 
164 was a broad authority passed to permit 
coordination of professional preparation for all 
areas of the handicapped, with research pro- 
grams for all handicapped categories. To ad- 
minister this expanded program a Division of 
Handicapped Children and Youth was estab- 
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llshed. President Kennedy appointed Dr. Sam- 
uel Kirk to head this new division. The coordi- 
nation effort was almost immediately evident 
and t^ederal support grew from $1,000,000 in 
1958 to $15,348,000 in 1964. 

DuVing the U.S. Office of Education's reor- 
ganization in 1965, the Division of Handi- 
capped Children and Youth was disbanded. 
This action was taken despite a presidential 
citation in February 1965 for outstanding con- 
tributions to greater economy and improve- 
ment in government operations. Two months 
later the Division was the recipient of a su- 
perior service award by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In spite of the 
publicly acknowledged excellence of the admin- 
istration of the program^ its components were 
transferred to comparable general Office of 
Education functional units. Communication and 
coordination among research, training, and 
services for the handicapped was dissipated. As 
a consequence, the development of needed edu- 
cation of the handicapped was diminished and 
i^educed in effectiveness. The lack of a visible 
and viable administration was sorely felt in the 
implementation of federally supported pro- 
grams. 

After lengthy deliberations and testimony 
before the House Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Handicapped, chaired by Congressman Hugh 
Carey, the Handicapped Child Benefit and Edu- 
cation Bill was introduced. The contents of this 
bill were added as amendments to the 1966 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, In it 
was included a new Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped in the Office of Education, 
with a statutory National Advisory Committee 
required to make an annual report to Congress 
and to the people of the United States. 

To assure efficient, economic, and effective 
Federal promotion of education for handi- 
capped children an identifiable administrative 
unit reporting directly to the U,S. Commis- 
sioner of Education was established in 1967. 
The maintenance of such a tie remains of con- 
siderable interest to local. State, and regional 
administrators, to professional and parent or- 
ganizations, and to the large number of rela- 
tives and friends of handicapped people 
throughout the countiy. 

Soon after the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped was formed, additional legisla- 
tion earmarked set-asides in ESEA title I 



(P.L. 89-313), ESEA title HI, and the Voca^ 
tional Education Act for the hauiicapped. 
These programs are administered jointly by 
BEH and other bureaus within the Office of 
PIducation. 

A series of additional authorities and amend* 
ments directed towards developing a compre- 
hensive program for the handicapped have been 
enacted. Deaf/Blind Centers, Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Assistance, Specific 
Learning Disabilities Centers, and other modifi- 
cations have been able to extend the depth of 
the programs. 

In Januarv 1967, when the Bureau became 
an operatioT administrative unit of the Office 
of Educat' the interests of the handicapped 
were placed in the central decisionmaking proc- 
ess of the Office of Education. This single act 
brought together all programs that were con- 
cerned with this special target population and 
brought to bear the energies of the Federal 
Government to assure an equal opijortunity fpr 
all handicapped children. 

In 1969, in response to President Nixon's call 
for coordinated and consolidated programs, the 
various legislation authorities for the education 
of the handicapped were restructured into a 
new law (P,L. 91-230), the Education of the 
Handicapped Act. This is the basic authority 
for the programs for the handicapped and the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 

Concurrently, efforts are being made to re- 
vise some of the traditional discrete disability 
categories which have limited service: 1) more 
direct focus on the educational needs of severely 
and multiply handicapped children; 2) specific 
programs to return children, unneces^sarily la- 
beled and academically underestimated, to the 
mainstream of education; 3) more rigorous and 
earlier educational assessment of children with 
developmental problems and aberrations; 4) 
educational intervention to promote effective 
learning in vulnerable infants and very young 
children without reference to a specific dis- 
ability. 

Table I shows the growth of funding from 
1964 to 1974. In addition to these monies, the 
set-aside funds in ESEA title I a?id title III, 
plus the Vocational Education Act, account for 
another 115 to 120 million dollars annually. 

In April 1971 U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Sidney P. Marland, in a filmed presenta- 
tion before the national meeting of the Council 



Year 



1964 
1065 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Budget 
EeiimaU 
to Congre$$ 

t 15,384,000 
17,884,000 
28,300,000 
37,900,000 
53,400,000 
84,650,000 
85.850,000 
94,450.000 
104,260,000 
131,019,000 
♦ 93,609,000 



House 
Allowance 

M5,884,000 
17,884,000 
28,300,000 
37.875,000 
53.400,000 
78,850,000 
100.000,000 
104.400,000 
109.250,000 
143,519,000 



Senate 
Allowance 

i 15,384,000 
17,884,000 
28,300,000 
37,876,000 
58,400,000 
78,850,000 
106,000,000 
104,400,000 
110,750,000 
181,769,000 



Apjfyropriaiion 

I 16,384,000 
17,884,000 
28,300,000 
37,875,000 
52,650,000 
78,850,000 
84,576,000 
104,400,000 
110.000,000 
143,519.000 



♦Part B funds 37.5 milUon are proposed to be transferred to Special Education revenue sharing; these amounts 
for 1964 through 1973 reflect comparability with the 1974 estimate. 



of Exceptional Children in Miami, Fla., called 
for a new national priority for education of all 
handicapped children by 1980. This filmed pres- 
entation was distributed to all State depart- 
ments of education and used on local and 
national television programs. Soon after this 
call for action by the Commissioner, the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, composed of 
governors, State legislators, and State and local 
administrators, adopted education of the handi- 
capped as one of its major priorities for the 
seventies. Many governors have mentioned the 
education of the handicapped as a State prior- 
ity for their state of the State messages. Re- 
cently such States as Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania have allocated revenue shar- 
ing funds dispersed to the States in December 
of 1972 to programs for the handicapped. 

It is important at this time to restate the 
challenge and charge given by Commissioner 
Marland in the spring of 1971. The Commis- 
sioner called for a renewed mutual effort by the 
States and Federal Government to assure: 



That every handicapped child is receiving 
an apt ropriately designed education i>y 1980 
(85 percent by 1978)/ 

• That by the year 1977, every handicapped 
child who leaves school has had career edu- 
cational training that is relevant to the job 
market, meaningful to his career aspirations, 
and realistic to Kis fullest potential. 

• The enrollment by 1978 of 860,000 (85 per- 
cent) preschool-age handicapped children in 
Federal, State, and local educational day 
care. 

• That all handicapped children served in 
the schools have sufficient trained personnel 
who are competent in the skills required to 
aid the child in reaching his full potential. 

• The most severely handicapped children 
and youth to become as independent as possi- 
ble, thereby reducing their requirements for 
institutional care and providing opportunity 
for self-development. | 

■ \ 
\ 
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PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. WE REAFFIRM THE RIGHT UNDER 
THE U.S. CONSTITUTION OF ALL HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN TO A TAX-SUP- 
PORTED AND APPROPRIATE EDUCA- 
TION REGARDLESS OP THEIR PHYSICAL 
OR MENTAL CAPABILITIES. 

2. WE RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE AND 
STRENGTHENING OF A POPULATION- 
TARGETED ADMINISTRATION UNIT 
WHICH COORDINATES PROGRAMS FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED AT THE FEDERAL 
LEVEL AND CARRIES OUT ALL FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED, 
INCLUDING SERVICE, PERSONNEL 
PREPARATION, RESEARCH, AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. EFFECTIVE FEDERAL FISCAL 
CONTRIBUTION IS ESSENTIAL TO IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN, 

3. WE RECOMMEND THAT FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES FOR EDU- 
CATION OF THE HANDICAPPED BE 
CLEARLY IDENTIFIED AND EAR- 
MARKED FOR THIS PURPOSE- 

4. WE RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING 
ITEMS BE INCLUDED IN ANY LONG- 
TERM IMPLEMENTATION OFTHE GOALS 
OF EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED: 

A. All children in America are entitled to an 
equal educational opportunity which is 
appropriate to his or her level of ability. 

B. Every Stato should develop the details 
and procedures of a plan of education 
for all handicapped persons/ 



C. Procedures for testing, assessment, Iden* 
tiflcation^ and periodic reports of progress 
shall be free of racial, cultural, sex, or 
other discriminatory practices. Frequent 
assessments of all handicapped children 
shall confirm the appropriateness of such 
programs. 

D. Regular educational environments, l,e., 
neighborhood schools, hospital schools, 
special schools and classes, and Intensive 
educational care units shall be made 
available for placement of handicapped 
children. 

E. Families, guardians/ handicapped youth 
and adults, as well as other citizens from 
the community at large, should partici- 
pate as an integral part of the planning 
and operation of these programs. 

P. When there are differences among the 
various parties, I.e., parents, handicapped 
people and school authorities, due process 
procedure should be available to assure 
that an equal educational opportunity is 
available for all handicapped children. 

G. For all Federal funds intended for basic 
educational programs for thr handle 
capped the State education ageficy shall 
be the sole recipient and be administered 
by its special education unit In addition, 
approved special projects and demonstra- 
tions may be awarded directly to State 
education agencies, local education 
agencies, private agencies, and colleges 
and universities. Federal funds admin- 
istered by the SEA must arrange to 
extend the benefits of such funds to 
handicapped children attending private 
schools. 
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SSliO^meXf^ ACT (P.L. ^1-2S0> A^ib of PRddRESS AND HOPE FOR All Pfi6iWfl^? 
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REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES AND PROQRAMS 
OF THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 
P.L. 91-230 



At the beginning of fiscal year 1973 the 
National Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children had a membership of 14 peopl0. Dr/ 
Robert M. N, Crosby was appointed chair- 
man by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In November of 1972 Dr. Frank 
B; Wlthrow was appointed executive secretary 
and support staff was asslgried to work with 
^he Committee. Mrs- Catherine C. Pumell and 

fi^g^ Jjlnda ' kinm.y are staff assistants and 
ri' borothy Proctor is the secretary. 
Four regular meetings pf the committee were 
;;:Hejd duririj; fiscal year 1973, on August 
m2; November 18-15, 1972; February 1-3, 
1973 J and June 6-7, 1073. Also, the National 
Advisory Committee has provided a forum for 
parents^ professionals, $nd other interested 
>^f| they might interact with com- 

3? wllll'® con vM* 

iiliiiiiiij^^ 
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of dependency for handicapped people, and in- 
stitutional refo]^. 

Highlights of Fiscal Year 1973 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram planning, policy ^^^l Jnipl^- 
mentation by the Bureau of jBducatlon for the 



long-range planning* The Intensive effort* 
of the planning staff have enabled tho jlftii 
to work effectively across agencies wltmtt tl?e 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

These planning activities have also been ex- 
tended to mutual plans between the Bureau and 
State education agencies. The Aid to States 
Branch has, duriiif th(D past 4 years, provided 
technical issiBt^iW 



anc6 is to focus on the ne<jds of the handicapped 
child regardless of his location within a State 
or the source of funds to be used to reduce the 
barriers to his learning. Such an approach 
brings together multi-dirolpllned resources and 
institutions in a complementary rather than 
a duplicative effort, All are directed towards 
the reduction of dependency on the part of the 
handicapped child and his entry into regular 
education programs when that is possible; 



Professional Preparation 

The Bureau adopted a now procedure for 
funding the development of professional per- 
sonnel It provides for greater flexibility on the 
part of colleges and universities in strengthen- 
ing their special education departments, in- 
creasing the numbers of students preparing to 
work with handicapped children, and advanc- 
ing existing staff participation in professional 
preparation and up-dating of skills. It also 
requires an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the training which includes a follow-up on 
graduates of such programs, The new funding 
format encourages the retraining of surplus 
regular teachers and the recruitment of out- 
standing young people to work with the handi- 
capped, 

Unlike general education, education of the 
handicapped still has an unmet manpower need, 
A recent study of this need indicates that there 
is still a shortage of more than 250,060 teachei*s. 
It also assumes that existing patterns of inter- 
vention will remain stable. Other, efforts be- 
tween the training and research divisions may 
discover new means of intervention that call 
for a different use of manpower which would 
modify the numbers and kinds of professionals 
Required, 



Telecommuntcattons 

A special note of interest in the educfttlonal 
technology area wa^j the captioning of Presi* 
dent Nixon*s inaugural address for the deaf. 
For some years the Bureau has been working 
towards captioning of the news at th^ time it is 
broadcast. This is the fli^t example of such a 
program, Additional efforts are being made 
with the Public Broadcasting Service and 
WGBH of Boston to provide as much as 1500 
minutes of captioned television for the deaf this 
season. 

The use of television for other areas of handi- 
capped children is also beginning to appear. 
The Federal Communication Commission has 
informed all bmdcast facilities that they must 
include coverage for all elements of the society. 
Public stations are especially required to serve 
the needs of the society with respect to minority 
groups, In a memorandum to all bix)adcaster$ 
the FCC pointed out that handicapped people 
are a minority group, and as such should have 
special programs designed for, about, and by 
them, ^ 

The inclusion of handicapped people as a part 
of a normal story line Jn general television pro- 
graming this season has been moi*e accurate 
and in greater quantity, "Sesame Street/' ^^Mr. 
Rogers' Neighborhood," and "Zoom" are all 
programs that hav0 had handicapped people as 
. u part of their regular show. 

"What Shall We Do For Thursda/s Child?" 
was a special 90-mlnute program on th0 rights 
of the handicapped child to an equal education, 
This program originated in Philadelphia and 
was transmitted to all 232 Public Broadcast 
Service stations across the Nation. All of the 
major cities rebroadcast the show and many 
cities added local programing that called atten- 
tion to the issues concerning education of the 
handicapped in their community. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



t)nden Public Law 91-230 the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped is charged with 
jthp administration of all parts of the Education 
Of ihe Handicapi>ed Act. It is also required to 
coordinate activities with other agenda when 
jthe education of handicapped children is In- 
7 volv^clr Coordination with other agencies spe* 
ifcljfically involves ESEA title I (RL, 89-813), 
:^^MbA title III, the Vocational Education Act 
V;bf 1968, Head Start, and Child Advocacy pro^ 
:r grams, This report will summarize the main 
- points of Interest under each part of the Edu- 
: /cation of the Handicapped Act. 

'f Part B, Aid to State Education Agencies 

I t During recent y^ars Part B has funded about 
v;;2,000 projects which provided part of the edu- 
cational service for 300,000 handicapped chil- 
dren annually at a cost of $37>500,000 per year* 
State and local resources continued 600 or more 
of these projects which ^vere Initialed by Fed- 
eral funds each year, In a substantial number 
of programs there is an immediate expansion of 
' the activities as they are replicated throughout 
the State. Excellent Ideas and programs are 
frequently transported across State lines and 
duplicated in adjacent States. 

This program not only serves as a catalyst 
for demonstration projects but brings together 
m^ny different agencies and professional discl- 
plfnes within States to coordinate local, State, 
fiscal resources to serve handi- 
capped childi^n; Frequently this cooperative ef- 
fort was the first time that such inter- and 
intra-agency communication and coordination 
has occurred. Since the inception of the program 
In 1967, State education agency leadership staffs 
in special education have tripled in number* In 
some States no personnel were assigned to this 
. area of education prior to 1967 and conse- 
Vqliently almost no programs were offered for 
;::h|ltfdicapped children. In the school year 1964- 
: C6 Ihere were .180 special education specialists 



sive long-rango planning efforts directed to- 
wards full service programs. State advisory 
committees have been formed in almost every 
State to assist with this planning. These com- 
mittees Include experts from local schools, col- 
leges and universities, vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, health agencies, and 
residential schools. The Bureau requires that 
there be a sharing of plans with the public and 
that there exist a range of services from resi- 
dential schools to integration of handicapped 
children Into regular education programs in the 
local school system. • 

A better understanding of the effect of this 
act 6an be seen in table II, which breaks out 
children served and monies expended by handi- 
cap. 



TabU II 

FUNDS BXPENDED, BY TYPB OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
SERVED! UNDER PART B. BHAi P.t. 
TITLE HI, ESEA! AND THE 
VOCATIONAh EDUCATION ACT 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 



Type of Handicap 
Trainable MentAliy Retafdcd 
Educable Mentally Retarded 
Learning: Disabled 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Other Health Impaired 
Crippled 

Visually Impaired 
Deaf 

Hard of Hearing 
Speech Impaired 

TOTAL 



Fm<i» 

Expended 
27,080,007 
44,436,86$ 
10,2i0,4de 
14,467,84$ 
6,704,420 
8,237,e$d 
6,204,166 
10,879,637 
6,167,34ft 
6,616,667 



Numhtr of 
Children 
Served 

m,m 

324,777 
69,442 
84,4§$ 
23,004 
2d,40d 
80,802 
8d,677 
46,227 

167,601 



(132,472,820 910,488 
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Table III indicates the distribution of activi- 
ties on which funds were expended. As indi- 
cated in thW table, more than perceiit of the 
funds go directly into Inslru^tlftftar act'lviU^; 
for children. ' ' - . ; ■; 
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TabU III 

FUNDS BXPSNDED. BY TYPE OF EXPENDITVRS 
UNDER PART B, EMAi P^l. 9$-319 
FISCAL YEAR mi 
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instruction 


AjfM KOA 


71.0 












0.0 


Cit^uiprnftm for instruction 


i A| 0 ill 6 


0.0 


Pupil Transportation 


* i Ail AMA 


1.9 


wcftitn ?>0rvic«fl 




1-5 


Ah utnor li^qmpwent 




1.2 


Student Body Activities 


718>S17 


.9 


Operation of Plant 


624,619 


.6 


Mfttnt^hftnce of Plant 


866,649 


.6 


CommunUy {Services 


403,038 


.6 


Pood S^rvicea 


412,779 


,8 


Rmodellng 


820,619 


.4 


Buildings 


194,260 


A 


Attendance S'^rvlces 


779,42^ 


.1 


TOTAI^ 


$80,129,772 


100 



Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act Is the focal pojnt for planning and coordl* 
nation of activities for all Federal, State, 
and local projrrams. In fiscal year t971, 
180,000 handicapped children received some 
benefits from ESEA title III and 209,000 were 
a part of the Vocational Education A^ts pro- 
firram, A considerable amount of BER staff 
time was spen^ in coordinating these efforfci for 
the handicapped at the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal levels. Since 1971, 85 percent of ESpA title 
III been administered at the State level 
through DHEW region^il offices. All of Voca- 
tional Education is administered through the 
regional Offices. 

Coordination with the Bureau of Adi|It, Vo- 
cational, and Technical Education *has been very 
active this year. Clarification of guidelines and 
the definition of the handicapped were empha- 
sized In workshops. Some States appointed 
personnel who jointly worked in the Vocational 
Education Department and the Special Educa- 
tion Division. A nationwide effort was made to 
encourage the inclusion of the more severely 
handjc^pped student In these programs. Efforts 
^^r|:|)^iA|ifeade ^ assure th^t all States Can 
' fMtlf^Tiy fiaWl t'h'^ handicapped stddent and 




Three national conferences developed 
In career education. The largest waa a Joint"., 
conference in New Orleans In Pebniary Idfjt, 
sponsored by the Council for Exceptional Chij<- 
dz-en and the American Vocational EdiipAtioli 
Association, Some 1200 professionals from bbt|i ^ 
areas of expertise attended this conferen^B. . 
Also in New Orleans, a conference pn CAf^jf 
education for the blind was held. A flyiA:^iiti^;i 
on career education for the ("eaf was siJonsQifed 
by the University of Nebraska's Regio^ftl M4|liv| 
Center for the De6f. ' .ii- -^-L 

The strongest overall coordination ,a$||vK| ; 
which the Bureau has been abl^ to use ifttl^S^ii 
Projected Activity Report required uhdef I'm ^} 
B of this Act. This requires all States to, be 
legist aware of what Is hap^eni^ In .^lt B : 
,the$ea^ws?|i^ii^^^^ 

Part C, Centers and Services for Deif/BIInd 
Children 

There are 10 regional deaf/blind centers \ 
serving children throughout the 60 States {(nd v 
other area;?. These centers subcohtract witti' '^' 
more than 100 local resburces to provide dlag- - 
nostic, counseling, and educational 8eJryic#s";'' 
to deaf/blind children a\\^1thelt families.. It Is/ 
now estimated. that tKe^^e'iiVejBiboUt 0,000* deaf/ - 
blind children Jn tM tnlt^;! 0ta^4S. SUghJIy leSs / 
than one-third of these chl^t|f^<,|fecelv.^d ial)/!| 
time educational services this yeak'Almo^i'^w-^^ 
deaf/Wind . chll iren attended, day pro|train8.;i 
V^iihln theii" locar%^«.n% ^^mos^ 
children received sei^Vlcisin |^^Mt^|l scjhools. ' 
Additional work wgs don^ on^A short-ter^'j^fiSls : 
of emergency care, fpr chjidren find theli? ftuni- - 
lies as they watted for full-time service. 

The Conimlit^, noted that much Imgifi??!^.. " 
ment has taken place over the pasl yeai'/%V 
that there are still many of the-ie children Iwt 
in the l?ack wards of hospital? Of sitting at 
hom^ without any education being offered th^. 
These children are the results of the rnb^illa 
epidemic of 1964-65 and ai^ now 8, 9, and VO 
years ojd. Time Is rapidly running oiit for thW" - 
to be a part of the human race. Every effort : 
niu$t be ma^e ^ continue to search' for ^hes^ 
children and to provfde art education fol-'tHOTi.' 

Part 0| ^arl^ <;!hf|dho^ Educat^n Centers 

1lo0c^M;«|pl^|^ 



r:jslMnar programs so that an estimated 
y 100,000 handicapped children received some 
; ^ferly education this year, This Is compared to 
; a handful of early experimental programs as 
> late as 196B which semd less than 10.000 pre- 
v; school handicapped children* Almost 100 per- 
cent of the projects funded under this part of 
7 the Act are eventually continied through the 
: «se of State, local, or private funds, For some 
-' handicapped children education should begin in 
/: Infancy, Specific work with both the child and 
v- his parents must start early. Where there is a 
' high risk factor known, the parents' work may 
begin during the pregnancy. 

This year the Bureau and the Office of Child 
Development funded six projects to demon- 
strate the efficacy of handicapped children be- 
ing served in Head Start programs. Such pro- 
grams are helpful to both the handicapped and 
nonhandicapped child in that they provide a 
wider range of experiences for each child. This 
joint effort is in response to the 1972 congres- 
sional mandate which requires the Office of 
Child Development to Include handicapped chil- 
dren as a part of the population It serves within 
Head Start programs. The Committee com- 
mends Congress for this mandate. 



Part D, Professional Preparation 

Unlike general education, education of hand* 
icapped children has no surplus of professional 
workers. To meet this continuing need the Bu- 
reau has moved to a changed procedure for 
developing required manpower. The new pro- 
cedure provides for more freedom and flexibil- 
ity on the part of the college and university to 
meet the needs for professional preparation. 
Stipends are no longer automatically provided 
as a part of student support. In addition, stu- 
dents are allowed to work as graduate assist- 
ants. The net effect of these changes is to in- 
crease the strength of the special education de- 
partment within the college or university, allow 
for new and nontraditional models of training 
developed, attract a larger number 
:^^Oi-Stad(^hte Into this field, and encourage col- 
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university, Each program develops a system to 
evaluate the effects of its training and follow 
students through to their eventual employment 
within programs for the handicapped. 

A relatively new aspect is the training of 
physical educators and recreational personnel. 
Three year's ago almost no training of such 
pei*sonnel included work with the handicapped. 
Today 226 students are enblled in 82 colleges 
and universities and are being trained spe- 
cifically to work in this area, Additional short- 
teim workshops are providing inservice train- 
ing to staff already employed in programs for 
the handicapped, Year-round activitle,*i in phys- 
ical education and recreation for the handi- 
capped are becoming part of the regular oppor- 
tunities offered in many programs for the 
handicapped. 

; The Committee is most encouraged with the 
new procedures established In the development 
of manpower needs and commends the Bureau 
for the action it has taken in this area, 



Part E| Research and Demonstration 

The Committee is aware of the development 
of the National Institute of Education and its 
efforts in research ; however, IT STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDS THAT THE PART E PRO^ 
GRAM OF RESEARCH UNDER THE EDU^ 
CATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 
CONTINUE TO BE ADMINISTERED IN 
THE BUREAU. The Committee feels that the 
concentrated effort on the targeted population 
of the handicapped has allowed for a rapid 
and orderly transfer, of knowledge into action. 

The current year's activities have been de- 
MjMd around the priorities set down by the 
Bureau, Major efforts are being made to vali- 
date the cost effectiveness of educational inter- 
ventions and to test new educational procedures 
used v/ithin the field. 

Project PRIME is a joint endeavor of BEH 
and the Texas Education Agency designed to 
investigate what factors make a difference in 
the social, eniqtional, and academic growth of 
exceptional chifdren. 

Briefly stated, the problem to which this re- 
search Is directed is generic to the ej)tire field 
of special eductetrf h^^^^ U cbM^flBle Wl^ 
dence to sugg^sratBhp^ 
of State education agefici#s toward 



injf the appropriateness of special class place- 
: , went toK handicapped children. An examination 
% of the Projected Activities Report submitted 
' by each State education agency to the Bureau 
; , of Education for the Handicapped for the fiscal 
year 1678, related to EHA, Part B and P.L. 
89-813, reveals that over 60 percent of the 
StatesMisted activities related to Integration 
of handicapped children into mainstream edu- 
;V cation as a m^jor problem and objective, There 
: Is every reas^fn to believe that special education 
^ Is reexamining Its reliance upon self contained 
7: sp^ial classes (particularly for the EMR, ED 
^ % and LD child) and moving toward Increased 
: reintegration in the regular classes. If, as 

v/v: Hanushek (1970) suggests, based on analysis 
? ; of Coleman's (1966) data, schools appear to be 

• expending funds on the wrong things, It would 

seem imperative that special education be con- 
cerned with Identification of the factors that 
make a difference for handicapped children* 
Therefore every effort should be made to 
Identify the relevant pedagogical variables 
which maximize the successful adjustment and 
growth of handicapped children In regular 
classes, There appears to be an urgent need forf 
a) a description of those variables (i.e», input 
and process) which appear most relevant to the 
prediction^ of successful outcomes; b) the de- 
velopment of specific intervention programs de- 
livered to regular classrooms or related 
sociological systems (i.e., peers, family/ etc.) 
which have potential for maximizing successful 
: outcomes; c) the experimental . validation, 
through methodologically sound design, of 
^: t promising intervention packages} and d) the 

v;- evaluation of those variables within interven- 
tion packages which account for their success. 
The inauguration of the new Texas legislation 
and its obvious national implications have pro- 
vided a unique opportunity to pursue these 
problems. This project will attempt to answer 
some of these questions. 

Within the Bureau this project in. research 
was stimulated by the close interaction be- 
tween service and research programs. Such in- 
teractions among research, training, services, 
and technology clearly enables the natforial re- 
s6||*h/>l(ift^f^^^ towards removing 

II W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ allows new 



Part F, M«dla S«rvlc« and Captioned Fljirti 

The most significant activity of the cutr^iit' ' 
year was the awarding, through a highly <:om« 
petltlve process, of the National Center on Edu- 
cational Media and Materials ;. forth® 
Handicapped to Ohio, State University in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, The first year of this award .Is 
developmental In nature and designed to tXjipyii 
for staffing and operatlon?»l organization <Jf the 
center. The Committee wishes to commend the 
center for Its recruitment policy ins see)?ln$ 
qualified women, minority groups, .aiti3- h'aiifli»^:' 
capped professionals to staff Its progrs^ms. _ , ' ' j 

When fully operational, the centerI^11l:li|«*S -i 
capstone to the learning resput<:es :^^^ 
funded h^' the Bureau. It should Ihterftci^'WiK?^ 
the Special Education Instructional Mftjptar ' 
Centers, Regional Media Centers, ReglonST Be- i 
source Centers, and other educational techriol* ^ 
ogy efforts to assure that there Is a conun$H ;ii 
exchange of information on techniques and "5 
materials used by the handicapped. 

As noted under "Telecommunications," Cap- i; 
tloned Films for the De^f has expanded Its tele- '■' 
vision eftiorts this year. Television Is a cost ' 
effective means of bringing a wider range of 
educational and cultural programs to the deaf. 
There are two systems of captioning television "i 
which are currently being explored, One system v 
broadcasts so that all television receivers will 
receive the captioned version of the ,^r6|jti(nilS 
over open broadcast systems, The oihet fy^t^""-: 
requires a special Attachment on the iiom| tSj^ ■ 
vision set to receive the captioned pr0|^4^riiJ^'3 
this lattet system only those sets wlt^ inf 
cial attachments will be able to re<jelve M'fem'- 
titled prograins, while all others will receive' wp^i 
program as It Is normally broadcast, •'tWV"||i'<'' « 
tem is being developed through 6 jolnf effort ' 
among the Bureau of Education, for the Handi- 
capped, Public Broadcasting Service, ^ncJ' jyfie ? 
National Bureau of , Standards. In addition to 
these conventional broadcast methods of pro- 
viding captioned television to deaf audiences, 
exploration is being made with respect to the 
use of cable television for the deaf. 

Educational technology programs are ex- -i 
pandlng in all $rea$ of Media Serviced and 
Captiofted Films' activities, fhwugli* close co- . 
ope^ltion^ithM 
for children, handi^capped Wldif^^ 
hinif to be irjc ud^d aj.l M^^^'WW^ 
programs. For ex^ft'JIif flxida Mmi 



^ ; 'Kn Mtwa with the Nfttlonal Theatre for the 
"■.i^:'P0^t l^vea on "Sesame Street." gche.dulecl for 
f:^:,/ WW season are some orthopedlcally hand!* 
II: ■ ;■ <J6pp€d chlldrtn who will appear In wheel 
/#^<!5haiw on "Sesame Street." "Zoom" has had 
' Wind children appearing as guest experts on 
show. "Vlsl/ i On/' a program developed 
■4 -^I>w5flcally fof deaf children or l^nguage-handl* 
ilf :t^pi>«4 (fhlldrcn, has been brought to this coun- 

'XIMSmmi' - ^ ^. :■ ■>:- :■:. ; : ' ■ ' : ■ : ■ . : 

pi-I'Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood" Is emphasizing 
|% , tR4 handicapped child as a target population 
yr}> lor this season. In this program, efforts are 
f.i p: ijnade to develop sensitivity in young viewers 
• ti^ the differences among people.- 

W^>:;P^ Q, Learning DI$dbilHi6S Center$ 

; ; In this ptx)gram the Bureau of Education for 
' % the Handicapped has sought to establish state* 
Wide models of programs for teaching disabled 
' - children. Seventeen additional grants were 
awarded this year to make a total of 40 States 
that have received grants for this purpose. In 
some of the grantee States new lawc have been 
passed that establish specific learning disabili- 
ties as a part of the laws concerning the handi- 
capped. In such States this usually means that 
professionals are hired within State depart- 
mente of education who can provide leader- 
ship to the State in developing guidelines and 
; services for these children. All of the grants in 
$!{ this category require that provisions be made 
^^l^ to extend the program beyond the demonstra- 
'IV tion stage. 

0y Most of the grants are concerned with ele- 
H-y. mentary-ago children; however,* some States 




such as Ohio have designed programs at llie: ; ^^^ 
secondary level. These projects provide Irtdi* ? ^ ' 
viduallzed assistance which allows 6 j)Upil (^^ C 
have the support required to achieve in either' 
an academic or vocational program, 

A Leadership Training Institute has been 
established at the University of Arizona, This 
grant provides technical assistance to all 6tM^ 
current grantees and to potential grantees. It 
is the central focus of this national pro|t6m 
and as such brings together manpowe?<r^|i 
sources from a muUl-discIpHn^d backgrouft'S'to 
give direction so that duplication of effort Is 
held to a minimum and new knowli^dgel is 
rapidly assimilated by the schools and profes- 
sionals serving these children. 

GraniB Awarded in 1971 : . . 



California New Jersey Washington 

Colorado Ohto Wisconsin 

Mississippi Utah Arizona (Uni- 
versity of) 

Cranes Amrded in 

Alaska Michigan Rhode Island 

Arizona Nebraska Texas 

Georgia New Mexico Virginia 

Iowa Pennsylvania West Virginia 

Kansas Puerto Rico Wyoming 

Neto Crant$ (LD) tentatively scheduled to be- 
gin July 1973, <w fund^ become avaih^ble: 

Idaho Bl A (Bureau of South I Carolina 

Nevada Indian Affairs) Maryland 

Oregon Massachusetts North Carolina 

Arkansas North Dakota New York 

Delaware Alabama Oklahoma 

Louisiana Kentucky Maln$ 

Florida South Dakota Missouri 

Connecticut 




ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATION FOR THE FUTURE 
FOR EDUCATION OF IHZ HANDICAPPED 



The CommHtee Is deeply concerned with the 
expiration of Public Law 91-230 on the thirtieth 
of June 1973. Failure to extend this legislation 
would Jeopardize all the accomplishments on 
behalf of the handicapped children that have 
been made in the past years (see appendix B, 
letter to the Commissioner of Education). The 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped was 
formed to plan for this neglected target popu- 
lation, This Is economically, administratively, 
and procedurally sound. The continuation of an 
organization with a strong, broad, Federal fo* 
cus, with policy access at the highest levels of 
DHEW, Is essential to insure continuation of 
the many services to the handicapped provided 
during the last 4 years. 

New Legislation 

In the second Nixon Administration it is 
likely that new legislation in the area of the 
education of the handicapped will be enacted 
and financial support appropriated. In devel- 
oping such legislation there are a number of 
factors wh^ch should be included : 

1. Rights of the Handicapped 

Each handicapped child must be guaranteed 
tho right to a UiX*supported appropriate edu- 
cation. This education must be of high quality 
and must fit the needs and abilities of each 
child, no matter the degree of handicap. 



2. State PUxn 

There must be a State plan which documents 
the procedures for insuring that such tax-sup- 
ported appropriate education will be available 
by a specified date. It should include a time- 
table for accomplishing education for all handi- 
capped children and acquiring the necessary 
facilities, personnel, and services. In addition, 
each State must make an effort to find all hand- 
icapped childreri>Wftfiift^^y^^^ The 



3. Plan for Each Child and Due Process 

The State, through the local education 
agency, should have a plan developed for each 
child which has been agreed upon by the par- 
ents or guardians of the child, This statement 
should include the level of educational per- 
formance at the time of entry, a statement of 
long-range goals for the education of the' child 
and the method by which these goals are to be 
obtained, as well as a statement of the specific 
services which will be provided. Including the 
dates of initiation and anticipated duration of 
these services. This program should be 
viewed at least annually and amended v hen 
necessary with the approval and agreement of 
the parents or guardian of the child. Due proc- 
ess procedures must be available which will 
allow nbtiflcatlon of parents or guardian of the 
child when the education agency proposes to 
change the plan or placement of the child. 
There must be an opportunity for the parents 
or guardian to obtain a fair and Impartial hear- 
ing, to examine all records with respect to 
classification or placement of the child, and to 
obtain an independent evaluation of the child, 
if desired* 

4. Nondiscriminatory Testing 

All tests or other evaluation procedures used 
for the purpose of classification or determining 
the level of a child*s educf^tlonal performance 
must be neither racially, culturally, sexually, or 
otherwise discriminatoiy, 

5. Assessment of Performance 

The child's performance in such an educa- 
tional plan must be assessed at f re<iuent inter- 
vals in order to assure the effectiveness of the 
program in meeting the needs of the handi- 
capped child. 




Ij pUizim Pdrdeipation 
^ v Cm# participation, whether it be on the 
6f a parent o( ft handicapped child or on 
lll^e part of a handicapped adult, in program 
■§Ai)filng and operation must be an Integral part 
4i ail state and local educational organizations 

i^fAMinUtratton and Supervision 

The §tate education agency shall be the re- 
Olp}et>t Pf Federftl funds designated for the 
<Jlt4^V:e^de^^^ of the handicapped children. 
!t!hh ageMcy will be responsible for administer-^ 
:!ng and/or supervising the preparation and 
^administration of the St^te plan. All educa- 
tional programs for handicapped children 
within the State will be supervised by the per- 
sons responsible for educational programs for 
handicapped children within the State educa- 
tion agency. All educational programs for 
handicapped children within the State shall 
meet the educational standards of the State 
education agency. Procedures for extending 
direct educational services to handicapped chiU 
dren attending private schools shall be devel- 
oped. 

Accountability 

There is increasing insistence on account- 
ability-^flnancial, as well as programmatic. 
This is to be commended. The Bureau and field 
have always taken a very positive stand on the 
evaluation of funded programs and should be 
commended for this, as well as encouraged to 
continue leadership in the assessment of per- 
formance of programs at Federal, State, and 
local levels. Such emphasis on accountability, 
however, should not interfere with the advance- 
ment of programs for the handicapped. The 
apparent collision between advocacy and ac- 
countability should be pi*evented. A group need- 
ing service should not threaten those who are 
alre|dyjn the system receiving service. We can^ 
nof liicontlnue our present, programs, nor can 
we fdil to Include in them the approximately 
fQur million haodic$^ped children not being 

ippijiiiii^ 



should not replace the effort to Improve the, 
programs already In existence, A program goal 
should be established for each child, and sotrti^ 
measui^e of accomplishment of this goal should 
be documented at regular intervals at the local 
level and monitored by th^ State. Only by com- 
bining advocacy and accountability will we inv 
sure that all handicapped children are placed in 
an educational program with the assurance that 
there will be a high quality of educatlQn appi^o- 
prlate to the child's ftbility, - V. \ : . 

Fiscal as well as programmatio accountability 
shall be the responsibility of. both local and 
State education agencies. Methods of insuring 
accountability of both varieties shall be an 
integral part of the State plan for the education 
of the handicapped child. Documentation of per* 
formance in the areas of finance ftnd program 
shall be made by report at frequent intervals 
to the designated Federal organization reaoonsl- 
ble for management and administration of pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

rinanclrtg 

There is an enlarged need for Federal funds 
devoted to the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, This need arises for several reasons: (1) 
Increased numbers of children are coming un- 
der special educational responsibilities j (2) 
legal actions and legislation in the States have 
mandated education for all children} and (3) 
available , resources are restricted by judicial 
regulation of tax revenues derived from prop- 
erty taxation for the purposes of education^ In 
addition, the expansion of other services out- 
side the education area in every State is placing 
greater burdens on the financial resources of 
local governments. These limitations restrict 
.total income so that we find an increasing gap 
between need and provision of services in edu- 
cation of the handicapped. The education of 
the handicapped child should in this cost-te- 
source squeeze be given special consideration 
because it is the most vulnerable service pro- 
vided by the State. When seelcln^ a method of 
reducing a State budget, setvlges offerM^ to 
handicapped cKil^ren afeireq^ieW 
buffer. In mM/ locaflfl^ spWa^^^ 
l^rogrgms^ are already' ifeelirif fhV^^^^^^^^ 
'which" has becom'e almost endeMlt^flitte 



& ift the cbmmuhlty, The 1968 

ot National Advisory Commiwion 
the failure of spe- 
iedutatloh 63 a significant origin of serious 
lSi;0mmunHy disruption. 

V S the great financial need of varl- 

which arises from a liirlted 
income and tax base as well a$ an increasing 
:Kh^ thire Is! the addtttonal dls^ 

iv pybpbrtlonate need bHetween'one conmiunlly and 
another* Where facilities are adequate for edu- 
cation of the handicapped, there is mlgratlpn of 
families to that area. This then places an undue 
}y burden upon certain localities. The migration 

V of families from one State to another to gain 
special educational opportunities has become an 
accepted fact of life. It places an unfair burden 
on some communities, penalizing them for pro- 
viding propi^r education for the handicapped, 
while rewarding: other communities which are 
unwilling to assume their responsibilities. Thus 
the education of handicapped children must be 
treated as a Federal problem, over and above 
the ordinary educational responsibilities of the 
States* Federal funds must be provided. 

Previously, the Federal Government has 
given special education financing to State pro- 
grams, but net as a permanent subsidy. The 
cost of educai m of the handicapped must be 
shared by the F^^deral Government on a perma- 
nent basis, rather than a temporary one, There 
are many collective national priorities, such as 
defense, environmental protection, and cancer 
research. There Is now a neceiisity for Federal 
support of speci.^1 education from the stand- 
point of State flscid incapability as well as the 
disastrous later impact on communities if pro- 
grams for the handicapped fail. 

There is an historical precedent for the entry 
of the Federal Government into permanent 
funding. Washington assumed the responsibility 
for the education and financing of the deaf/ 
blind, one group of handicapped children. It 
now becomes ^necessary |o expend this scope 




j^pieciflcany for the «ducAtldn ot t^ 
i»pj0. There must be limited i^Jilbilit^ iti 
identification in order that the targi&t popula- 
tion may be adequately served. It Is also esson* 
tial that a percentile formula f or hiefts«ring^ 
share to be received for educatloh of th^ haiidW 
capped not be used, but that specific dollar^ 
amounts be appropriated. Thev p«J*<j0^^^ 
method fixes for all time the relative pMltldn 
of all subgroups and an Increase to one groyp 
cannot be made except aitK<» 6ki>(|nd$ of 

groups. yii 



Continuing Problems 

■ failure to provide educational services for 
\ .udlcapped children will result in an Increas- 
ing battle within the courts. Class-action suits 
are currently pending in 21 different Stat^. 
Equitable procedures and programs must evolve 
through the educational institutions. The flna^ 
responsibility Is with the educators to imple- 
ment such programs. 

2. The efficient use of existing professional 
personnel mandates that cooperative planning 
among local, State, Federal^ and private agen- 
cies, and colleges and universities niust be more 
sharply defined than In the past. The Bureau 
has made a beginning towards 16ng*range plan- 
ning but the overall picture still remains frag- 
mented. 

3. Financing of general education is under^ 
going a major revolution in this Nation. Edu- 
cation of the handicapped must develop 
techniques for maintaining parity in such a 
shifting situation. The economics of scale fac- 
tor is a major problem. Who will pay for and 
administer programs for low-incidence popula- 
tions of handicapped children? 

4. Coordination among disciplines that are 
concerned with the handicapped has improved ; 
however, education, medical, soclft)^ rehabljlt^- 
tion, and welfare agencies stilly ,f^^^ 
separate and sometimes disparate inslitutlons. 

5. Institutional reform has begun; however, 

Idueatiii || th^^ 
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iiilliSili^ : ■ 

illliM is reduced. New rolea 

||<Jf||rofessio.ndl3 and paraprofesslonals must 
ll^toped.- : . 

iSS ^f.^ Communication of new knowledge and 
P^jijMquea so that they become an active part 
local school system is still a major prob- 
■ JIM It requires new and bold approaches to 
;*jbrttig to more than 136,000 practicing special 
tijducators the findings of research and demon- 
r|t|$ition projects. More than 60 percent of the 
.:pt»16yed staff do not meet the Liinlmum State 
f (S(|rtiflcatlon requirements. 
Tv- 7. Prevention of complicating factors can be 
r reduced by early infant and child education 
programs. Major nevfr shifts in community re- 
sponsibility and in some instances State laws 
must be changed If these prrtgt-ams are to be- 
? come universally available to all handicapped 
children and their families. 

8. Major reforms in professional prepara- 
tion programs must be enacted to respond to 
court decisions that demand Immediate action. 
The handicapped child is now the responsibility 
not only of the special educator, but also of the 
general educator, AH teacher preparation must 
Include techniques for working with the handi- 
capped child. 



9. Career education is not yet a fact f0f* 1jv6^y 
handicapped youth. Progranw must be estab- 
lished that enable every handicapped y<>Uth to 
be prepared to enter the world of workV- Con- 
tinuing education programs need \o be devel- 
oped that allow handicapped people to ejipahd 
their work skills and potential abilities through- 
out their lives. 

10. Major commitments of resources must 
become a part of local, State, and Federal agen- 
cies responsible for administration of edu« atlon 
programs for the handicapped, Shortages of 
required staff to operate, administer, and plan 
such programs are not commensurate with 
funds allocated nor the progranunatlc charge 
given to such administrative units. This short- 
age continues to plague these new organiza- 
tional units in all programs and at all levels. 
This lack of sufficient quantity and quality of 
staff is in the long run wasteful of both human 
and financial resources. 

11. Programmatic specialist, economic spe- 
cialist, legislative specialist, and administrative 
specialist must develop a decisionmaking proc- 
ess that is child centered and cost efficient both 
in terms of short-term gains and long-range 
effects upon local. State, and Federal resources. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINOTON^D.C. 20202 

February 21, 1973 



Dr. Robert M, N, Crosby 
Chairman 

National Advisory Committee 

on Handicapped Children 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C» 20202 



Dear Dr. Crosby: 

Thank you for your letter of February 5 on behalf of the National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children concerning the expiration 
of the Education for the Handicapped Act. 

I am In accord with the Council *s assessment of the Importance of the 
education ot handicapped children. I can assure the Council that 
every effort Is being made by the Administration t6 Insure timely 
action on legislation relating to the education of handicapped children. 

President Nixon • s budget already reflects the decision to continue 
the Federal commitment to the education of handicapped children in 
Fiscal Year 1974. The funds will be made available through legislation 
to be proposed which will authorize continuation of the activities 
currently authorized under the discretionary parts of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act and the inclusion of State grant funds in the 
Education Revenue Sharing proposal. P*L# 89-313 funds (now included 
section 103 of Title I ESEA) will also be included in the ERS Area 
of Assistance for the Handicapped. 

The details of the Administration's legislative proposals for education 
are now being finalized and will be submitted in time to permit 
Congressional deliberations before July 1, 1973. Once the proposals 
are submitted, of course, it will be the Congress which will determine 
the schedule for consideration. 

Sincerely, 

^^^^<y^ Johrt OttlM' 
Acting 0^ 
b£ Mdcatioh 
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AND NCUftOtOOY 



R, M. N< CROSBY., M. 0. 

1010 PAUL STliEET 
|IAtTlMO^£v MARYLAND 2U0a 

VERKON 7^0404 

February 5, 1973 



Dt* John Ottlna 

Acting Coimnldsloner of Education 

Room 4181-D| FOB 6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S»W. 

Washington, D.C« 20202 

Dear Commissioner OttlnaJ 



The National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children Is deeply 
concerned about the future of the USOE programs for the handicapped. 
We feel that the June, 1973 expiration date for P.L. 91-230, Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped Act, calls for Immediate action In order 
to assure the continued and efficient management of the program for 
which we have assumed advisory responsibilities. 

We are aware of the recent history and current status of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1972 with the pocket veto and the 
subsequent Inability to appropriate the later authorized $60 million 
supplemental , It would seem to be urgent that some legislative action 
be taken on the provisions for the education of the handicapped prior 
to the regular expiration date In June, 1973 so that a similar circum- 
stance does not occur* 

The continued existence of a viable administrative unit In the USOE Is 
particularly critical In light of the strong demands for accountability, 
through greatly Increased state legislation and judicial decisions* 
Anticipated funding problems through lack of a unified fiscal pattern 
and the contemplated changes as recommended in the 1974 Budget, i.e. 
the Aid to States makes it necessary to begin discussion of this 
legislation now. These factors appears to threaten the existence of 
an identifiable administrative unit with policy access as is now the 
case with the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 

The Committee would appreciate Information on USOE^s plans relative to 
the introduction of a bill, the holding of hearings, and the implement 
tatldn of legislation for the renewal of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act prior to the regular expiration data of P.Ii. 91-230. 



Cordially yours, 




lERjC l 



Robert Mr N. Crosby 

Chill Ian ' '^\'-r>--m^ \ 

Hifliill^id^Bll?^^ 

ori ttandlcap|?fed' cMtdHft It 



